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DREAMING 


I 

In my childhood I conceived the notion 
that we live, each one of us, a double life : 
a life of which the two parts are at once 
more di^antly related and more intimately 
dovetailed than those of any imaginable 
Jekyll and Hyde career. Sleeping and 
waking I supposed to be not two processes 
but two aspe(5fs of the same process. To 
fall asleep “ here ” is to wake “ there”. 
My head sinks gratefully into the pillow, 
and the world dissolves ; and at that 
very moment, on another plane or planet, 
I rub my waking eyes and begin a new 
day, resuming, without thought or sense 
of strangeness, the life in which my sleep 
—my waking life here—has been a 
quiescent interval. No knowledge en¬ 
cumbers me there of what I am, of what 
I do and suffer, here ; at worSt, or at 
beSt, I am pursued by fantaStic-seeming 
memories, fragments of dream, which do 
no more than delicately modify the shot- 
silk colours of existence. Sharp, if illusive, 
IS the separation of these lives ; for, 
though each is presumably hidden in the 
subconsciousness of the other, Stowed 
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away at the bottom of that capacious 
knapsack, in effe(ff they are rather two 
self-contained rooms with the swing door 
called sleeping-and-waking, waking-and- 
sleeping, pivoted between them. Here, it 
may be, I am a clown, there a god ; or here 
a poet, and there a dullard ; or here an 
ordinary hone^ fellow, and there another 
ordinary hone^l fellow. As to that, there 
is no knowing, and there can be no 
knowing. And in which of these lives 
am I more truly myself.^ In neither, says 
Logic (we will hear the Heart later) ; for 
both are equally mine, notwithstanding 
that I here am a Granger to me there, 
and I there a Granger to me here. 

A plausible theory, and by the very 
terms of its definition made conveniently 
proof again^ disproof. We are free, then, 
to follow our fancy, and to ask ourselves, 
at intervals during the day : How much 
of this day of mine is present in the 
dreams of that other me who now lies 
sleeping ? Does that I—does he—see it 
all, moment by moment, faintly shadowed 
as upon a luminous screen ^ Do the dark 
images of my terror, velvet shod, march in 
his mind ? Does he hear the beating wings 
of my ecstasies ? I walk on the Downs ; 
docs he dream of this grass, these generous 
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green contours, this sunshine, this wind 
from the sea ? I weep : do tears fall 
on his pillow ? Surely something mu^l 
reach him of this life that to me seems 
so brightly, so crudely a£hial ? For it 
cannot be that his brain, in sleep, is utterly 
insensitized : it remains at the lea^ 
an instrument, a keyboard upon which 
the fingers of my experience here play 
either a continuous and complex chronicle, 
or, falling idly and as if by chance, find, 
fumbling perhaps, a few significant chords. 
Whether that music be coherent or chaotic, 
mingling with it in the sleeper’s mind 
are echoes of his own waking life ; and 
the result will be a most curious medley, 
of which, upon waking, he may remember 
much or little. 

When I wake in the morning, he the 
same inSlant falls asleep. Dawn is at my 
window, but I turn my back on her, 
resolutely closing my eyes, and if I do for 
a moment get back into sleep, he, as if by 
the sound of my eyelids’ closing, is jerked 
into wakefulness again. He tosses on his 
bed and woos sleep by whatever devices 
are the custom of his country, counting 
sheep through a gate, reciting verses, 
conjuring pidures into the mind, dili¬ 
gently weaving fantasy upon fantasy. At 
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the second knock on my door I wake : he 
falls asleep. I jump out of bed : he sleeps 
soundly. I plunge into my cold bath, and 
he sleeps soundlier ftill. And if I keep 
wide awake all day, he will rise the more 
refreshed in his morning, when I retire 
for my night’s re^. As I descend the ^airs 
a pleasant blend of smells rises to meet me, 
and my mind forms an image of the 
breakfa^l-table, of which coffee is the chief 
symbol and the crowning glory. So slight 
an experience, you may say, can scarcely 
penetrate to that other world, that sleeper 
in myself ; and yet I fancy him smiling to 
find his dream grow unaccountably so 
pleasant. He does not know the reason ; 
nor ask it. He is not subjectively aware of 
himself in sleep ; if he appears at all it is 
but as one of the characters in a drama ; 
for your dream, being purely introspective, 
does not admit of further introspeCtion ; 
without knowing it, you are already inside 
yourself, exploring a region where any¬ 
thing, conceivable or inconceivable, may 
at any moment happen. For him, my 
coffee may be translated into terms of his 
own world (and I cannot believe that it 
gains by translation as much as it must 
lose) ; eggs and bacon may become 
ambrosia ; and the small clear music of 
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my crockery may be confused in his mind 
with the tinkling sheep bells that I shall 
presently hear from the green hills sur¬ 
rounding me. For to-day I shall take the 
road to Didling, passing on the way the 
little shrine that shews Saint Christopher, 
in painted wood, carrying the holy child. 
Cowslips, primroses, bluebells, pheasant s 
eyes, hawthorn, yellow-hammer, hedge- 
warbler—these will decorate my path with 
colour and song. And I shall take tea at 
the house of old Mrs Hornbeam whose 
daughter kept a public in Islington nigh 
forty year. ... I wonder what he, when 
he wakes, will make of that part of the 
dream. Imagine him at his breakfaft-table, 
perhaps an hour after I am fa^ asleep, 
trying to unravel, for his own amusement 
rather than for that of his bored but polite 
audience, the tangle of nonsense the night 
has bequeathed him. I say “ he ** and 
“ him ” for the sake of convenience and 
clarity ; but I do not forget that this “ he 
is as much myself as the fellow I shave and 
clothe every morning here ; or, if I some¬ 
times forget, I forget only in order to 
experience from time to time the queer 
sensation of remembering that of him, 
who is indeed “ nearer than breathing, 
closer than hands or feet I know less, 
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positively, than I know of that stout 
woman who bumped into me yesterday on 
Paddington platform and was disinclined 
to accept my apology. Her I have at least 
seen ; I could contrive a story about her 
which might be true enough to cost me 
damages for libel ; whereas he, both body 
and mind, is utterly beyond reach of my 
curiosity, for, though he may influence 
my dreams as I perhaps influence his, 
there is no disengaging him from the rest 
of the phantasmagoria. Surely he, my 
other self, is not that enormous, gross- 
bellied butcher who chased me last night 
through three years (as it seemed) of night¬ 
mare } Surely he is not that cat-faced 
demon who, dressed in military uniform 
with all his buttons hideously shining, 
leaped out of a boiled egg at the tap of my 
spoon and ordered me to ^and to atten¬ 
tion ? No, my dreams do not help me to 
identify the Granger in myself: not 
because they contain no clue, but rather 
because, like the early chapters of a 
deteftive tale, they contain too many clues. 
When the body of the financier has been 
discovered lying in a pool of blood in the 
library, there is never, you will have 
noticed, a dearth of suspicion. The sleek 
young secretary fresh from Oxford—he 
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knows more than he has yet told. The 
French parlourmaid—-well, you know 
what French girls are. The butler, with 
his well-afted grief, his air of stupid 
hone^y—we must keep our eye on him. 
And the wife of the murdered man had 
good reason, as we all know, to wish her¬ 
self rid of him. As for the under- 
gardener’a cock-and-bull ^lory about the 
defeftive window-faftenings, and hearing 
raised voices, and what cook said to 
tweeny, and the Grange gentleman (all 
smart and smiling ’e was) what called 
unbeknownst after dark—I hope we are 
not the kind of birds that are caught with 
that chaff. All things considered, the real 
difficulty will be to understand how it 
happens that, with all these shady 
criminals about, there is yet only (up to 
Chapter 3 anyhow) one dead body. We 
have murderers in plenty ; it is murders 
we lack. Six or seven pairs of wriSts are 
itching for the handcuffs, but there is not 
enough murder to go round. So it is with 
my dreams, when I endeavour, upon 
waking, to identify my self, my other self, 
among the scores of people who con¬ 
tribute their queerness, their terror, their 
freakish humourless gaiety, to the fantasy 
of my nights. And it seems probable— 
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though this is the merest conjecture— 
that he encounters the same difficulty in 
his search for me. 

Since there can be neither confirmation 
nor denial of these fancies, I choose to 
suppose that he—the I there—is a wonder¬ 
ful, charming, infinitely happy being who 
breathes freedom as his native air. His 
benevolence is all-embracing ; his charity 
knows no measure ; the flame of his 
delight is never quenched. Perhaps the 
only shadow in his life is the fact that he, 
since I here take the lion’s share of waking, 
mu^f needs wa^f e sixteen hours out of every 
twenty-four in sleep and in dreams : 
dreams which—for now 1 assume that he 
sees and remembers all—mirror forth to 
him the adventures of this poor earthling— 
—ignorant, enslaved, incapable of ladling 
happiness—which, muffled under the 
cloak of subconsciousness, he is obliged 
to carry about with him in his celestial 
country. And when this fellow, the I here, 
wakes, he there mu^l resign his kingliness 
to sleep, and remain more than half at my 
mercy until some accident, or some pulse 
of life too strong for me, shall re^ore him 
to his own. Small wonder that he yearns 
for the moment when the tangle of this 
duplicity shall be unravelled, and he—by 
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a miracle that spells death for me here— 
shall aside for ever the gross burden 
of sleep. Nor can I grudge him that 
ultimate inevitable triumph, since, I being 
he, it is my own. 

Thus far my fancy, pursued further, no 
doubt, than ever I pursued it as a child. 
The mystics and the professional optimifts 
will applaud me, I am sure, though with a 
touch of condescension. “Butofcourse !’* 
they will say. “ What you have laboriously 
imagined, we knew. There is no death : 
what seems so is transition, says the poet. 
Your Higher Self. . . But alas !— 
the relation between fancies and fafts 
remains undetermined, indeterminable; we 
cannot feel our way to truth, or, if we can, 
we cannot know when we have found it. 
These fancies, as we have agreed, are 
plausible ; but truth, for all we know or 
can know, may be quite the reverse of 
plausible ; it is juil as likely to be 
incredible. And I for one see no reason 
to suppose the cosmos to be so spick and 
span, thecosmic arrangements so congenial, 
as our neo-Platoni^ls, for example, would 
have us believe them. But truth, happily, 
IS not now our quarry. We have taken 
leave for a while of our intellectual 
conscience and are free to indulge fancy to 
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the top of her bent and to spin whatever 
kind of universe shall most hospitably 
entertain us and most easily accommodate 
our personal luggage : our desires, senti¬ 
ments, prejudices, heroics, paltriness, and 
poetry ; and, in especial, our naive 
persuasion that everything has been 
designed expressly for our comfort—if 
not here, then hereafter. In such a mood 
it becomes easy to doubt the identity of 
soul and body. For have you never 
experienced that strange, exalted, liber¬ 
ating sensation of being an immortal 
spirit, housed, as by accident or whim, in a 
local and perishable body ? Your mind 
ranges through time and space ; you 
remember your childhood, your youth ; 
you look back upon la^l year, lait week, 
yes even upon yesterday, as upon a tale 
that is told ; and your sense of personal 
continuity, your winged imagination, 
contradicts the suggestion that you, you 
yourself, are indissolubly one with your 
body. These hands and feet, this stomach, 
this mechanical monster of flesh and blood 
and bones—how does it chance, you ask, 
that I, with my enduring flame of con¬ 
sciousness, my subtle apprehensions and 
insatiable thir^ for beauty, am shackled 
to so grotesque a thing ? And, feeling so, 
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you will find solace, I hope, in the idea 
that there lives in you this other, this god, 
whose life (it is your own life) is as much 
larger and freer than yours here as yours 
here is larger and freer than that of your 
own dog. Such an idea gives a new 
meaning to the remark with which we 
sometimes banter a tiresome junior : 
“ You’re a very good child when you’re 
asleep.” It opens up, too, a world of con- 
jedlure about the causes of sleeping and 
waking. You are wakened here, perhaps 
by a barking dog, or a ^ep in the corridor, 
or a voice announcing your shaving-water. 
And when during the day an unaccount¬ 
able drowsiness overcomes you, may it not 
be because in that other world you are 
waking, joyfully, at the touch of the 
unknown lover ? 
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II 


If the essential quality of daydream could 
be translated into terms of sight I think 
it would take the form of that quivering 
glaze of heat, colourless and transparent, 
that we sometimes see in summertime 
rising liquidly from the dry ground ; if it 
could be made audible, it would perhaps 
sound like the warm hum—the very voice 
of magic—with which sun-saturated woods 
are filled at noon. That radiance both 
enriches the colours of nature and subtly 
modifies her forms, just as clear running 
water will enamel, and magnify, and by its 
undulations distort, the many-coloured 
pebbles that lie in the bed of the brook. 
Seen through the rippling sheen tall tree- 
trunks, even on a windless day, will seem 
to waver and to be at once more bright and 
less solid than reality ; flowers will loom 
large and enchanting, like faces of ideal 
beauty; and the grass will become a 
multitude of individual green blades, 
each one vivid and personal. And that 
su^ained music, all senses being fused in 
one, will be warm with the colours of 
summer ; the sunlight, percolating 
through the green roof, will drop its 
golden notes into the drowsy quietude, 
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and against a silken backcloth of spun 
sound the drama of birds and small bea^ls, 
their calling and ruffling, will move in the 
mind like an old fable. Lying back in the 
grass we may ^fare up at the patchwork 
sky, blue and white and luminous green, 
and trace, if we are so minded, the 
delicate veining of the leaves. And so, the 
body being at re^l, the mind will entertain 
a long procession of fancies. New 
patterns these will be, or seem to be, yet 
woven all of the same thread. For memory 
is the very ftuff of consciousness, the raw 
material of dreams and thoughts alike. 
It is the fir^ condition not only of intelli¬ 
gence but of life itself, if, as I believe, 
in^inft—by which for the mo^l part we 
live—is a mode of memory. Without 
memory the mind could not learn ; 
personality, which is nothing if not con¬ 
tinuous, could not exist ; and the body, 
incapable of acquiring habits, could not 
funftion. Indeed we live in the paft, for 
everything that happens to us reaches the 
mind as a faft, which is to say as a thing 
done or completed. The Real Event, 
having neither beginning nor end, is 
beyond apprehension : an undeviating 
tide (like that of time itself) of which the 
mmd can form, in memory, moment by 
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moment, only a series of rough pidlures. 
We see the ocean’s one indivisible move¬ 
ment as a series of innumerable waves ; 
we conceive time as a series of moments ; 
but both “ waves ” and “ moments " are 
nothing but conventions or counters of 
the mind. 

In these woods we shall not trouble 
ourselves overmuch with metaphysical 
niceties, but at least there is no harm in 
remembering that remembering is our 
chief activity and the necessary basis of 
all other aftivities. Perception, indeed, 
occupies the minuted fradlion of con¬ 
sciousness ; the thing perceived sets the 
chords of memory vibrating, or, to change 
the metaphor, lights up, at relevant points, 
the map of our experience. Every time 
you smoke a cigarette, for example, you 
perform an act of fascinating complexity. 
To begin with, all pa^l events of the kind 
are involved in it, and contribute to 
recognition of the things you handle (the 
matchbox, the match, the cigarette), to 
your unconscious dexterity in handling 
them, and to your expedation of the result. 
Your fingers retain a certain habit, which 
is memory ; your palate remembers and 
anticipates a certain savour ; your mind, 
by virtue of memory alone, envisages the 
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completed faft, smoking. The word 
recognition is perhaps the key to the whole 
exciting process of life. The sperma- 
tazoon and the ovum recognize each 

other ; the foetus recognizes and appropri¬ 
ates its nourishment ; the infant recog¬ 
nizes the maternal brea^. All this is 
memory in operation. In ourselves recog¬ 
nition is often (though more often not) a 
conscious act ; and, by virtue of the fadi 
that our recognitions become more and 
more complex, our life is perpetually 
enriching itself. Each individual experi¬ 
ence contains within itself the unique 
quality of all relevant paft experiences : 
unique because all repetitions are apparent, 
not real. Time, the essence of our 
continuity, is a broadening ^ream, an 
incessant (if imperceptible) change. For 
history never repeats itself. Superficially, 
one day of your life may seem to be much 
the same as another. You get up ; you 
shave ; you travel in the train to your 
place of business. And surely, you may 
say, surely when I board the eight-seven 
at Denmark Hill on Tuesday, that is an 
exadt repetition of what happened on 
Monday? But this is not so. Even 
supposing that by some improbable chance 
all the positions in space of the train and 
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of the passengers are the same on Tuesday 
as on Monday, it remains true (and this is 
a fundamental dilference) that everyone 
concerned is a day older than he was 
yesterday ; and even if that were ignored 
there would be the further difficulty that 
Tuesday's event differs from Mondays 
event in that it is related to an antecedent 
which to Monday is not an antecedent : 
that is, it is related to Monday itself. In 
fine, you can travel by the eight-seven to 
town twice, three times, or a hundred 
times ; but you cannot twice travel by it 
for the fir^l time, nor twice for the second 
time, nor twice for the third time. lou 
can imitate a previous action, but you 
cannot repeat it. ISlow is a unique realty 
in which all the pa^ is contained. Uur 
hold on the past, as pa^l, is illusory ; as 
present, it survives in us. There is no 
paft and no future ; only the present is 
real, and the present is something that we 
never quite succeed in catching up with. 
The pa^l is present, in memory or m 
effect ; and the future is present as an 
idea. Yesterday is now part of to-day, 
and to-morrow never comes. The process 
called thought consi^s, it would seem, m 
the endless manufa<flure of fictions, or 
images, by means of which we endeavour 
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to apprehend the universe, or such part 
of it as appears relevant to our human 
life. And the fiftions of science, no less 
than those of religion, are constantly being 
displaced by new ones, which in turn will 
be themselves displaced. Man, in his 
triumphal march through the ages, moves 
from hypothesis to hypothesis, from fairy¬ 
tale to fairy-tale. All knowledge is a kind 
of mythology, and all thought is admixed 
with dream. 

And here, in the sun-mottled tran¬ 
quillity we have chosen as the setting 
for our meditations, we shall find no 
dearth of dreams. They will come un¬ 
invited, they will be readily received, 
into our green and golden world—dreams 
within a dream. Not far away there is a 
brook whose gleaming serpent-form we 
can see with the mind’s eye as clearly as 
we can hear its cool warbling voice. And 
mingling with that voice there runs in my 
memory another equally lovely : 

j4nd now *twas like all inSlrumenis^ 

Now like a lonely fiute ; 

And now it is an angel's song^ 

That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased: yet Still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 



In the leafy month of June^ 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on . . . 

and I recall how in Coleridge’s verse, pre¬ 
eminently, is to be found this shining 
trance-atmosphere in which forms are 
startling in their definition, colours vivid 
and luminous, and all events, even the 
simple^, au^erely sensational. The Old 
Navigator, as Coleridge liked to call him, 
reveals in his narrative the fresh percep¬ 
tion of a child wandering in a world of 
which the wonders and terrors are ac¬ 
centuated by its singular radiance—a 
radiance, however, that is singular not in 
degree but in quality. 

It may occasionally make for clarity of 
discourse to use thinking and dreaming as 
opposed terms, and there will be no 
danger in our so doing provided we 
realize at the outset that these two opera¬ 
tions have in fact a common nature, 
the difference between them being one 
of degree only. All thinking proceeds by 
sensory images ; even the most ab^lraft 
idea mu^l be imaged, not only before it 
can be communicated to other minds but 
before the mind of its origin can become 
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aware of it ; and all imaging, even the 
imaging of words, which are arbitrary 
symbols, is of the nature of dreaming. 
Pure thought, therefore, is no more than 
a concept : it is a hypothetical possibility 
that never in fal^l occurs. Thinking, as 
we experience it, is the firft ^lep in dream¬ 
ing, since it consifls in the entertaining in 
consciousness of images not immediately 
present to the physical senses. We think 
of our friend Smith, who happens to be a 
hundred miles away ; or of our own front 
garden, which is ju^ round the corner ; 
or of the square root of two, which is 
nowhere ; or of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym¬ 
phony, which we may or may not ever 
have heard ; and the contemplation of 
these phantasms will diminish in some 
measure the attention we give to the 
immediate world of the senses. When a 
man becomes so “ loft in thought ” as to 
be hardly aware of his surroundings, we 
call him absent-minded : which is to say 
that his mind is turned towards the inner 
world, the world of memory, to the 
negleft of the outer ; and when this 
introspeftion has reached the point at 
which the door closes behind him and the 
outer world is shut out of consciousness, 
we say that he is dreaming. Then, with 
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one of the two competitors for his attention 
dismissed, and so with the chance gone of 
correcting the one by the other, he will 
have lost control of his fantasy and will be 
deceived by it. And then, for him, 
imaginary forms will have the clarity, and 
colours perhaps the brightness, of Cole¬ 
ridge’s poetry and of this little forell 
glade in which, taking our ease, we lie 
indolently in the lap of summer. These 
sharp perceptions are the reward of single- 
mindedness. Things, whether seen or 
imagined, lose their definition, their 
intrinsic quality, only when the mind 
oscillates undecidedly between the two 
worlds, the world of sense and the world 
of thought. This is what happens in 
browsing ; in concentrated thought, and 
in pure dreaming, it is not so. The 
dreamer, locked in himself, perceives 
nothing but his dream ; the child, con¬ 
fronted by a world full of wonders await¬ 
ing his discovery, presents an unwritten 
page to the pencil of experience, notwith¬ 
standing that he is free of a kingdom of 
rich fantasy. Whatever attracts his notice 
—a tree, a lamp-poSt, a piebald cow—he 
sees with virgin enthusiasm, his vision 
being unclouded by thought and unStaled 
by familiarity. He brings to his appre- 
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hension of things no excessive clutter of 
associations, opinions, prejudices, know¬ 
ledge ; his mind is in his eyes and ears 
and fingers. This pure sensual hfe ot 
childhood cannot, in general, be com¬ 
municated while it is being lived, for the 
child is inarticulate ; but its essence can 
sometimes, for a marvellous moment or 
two, be savoured in memory, and it is 
sometimes recaptured in dreaming, which, 
as psychologists tell us, and as we may 
discover for ourselves, is a reversion to 
former ^ates of being. It is a quality apt 
to be retained rather by simple and vital 
than by subtle or ratiocinating minds, and 
for this reason is perhaps more often found 
in the work of great painters than in the 
intelleaualized art of literature, where, 
indeed, its appearance is so rare that such 
examples as we have are beyond price. 
Here is the ecSlasy of sight, unalloyed by 
thought : 

T he moving moon went up the skyy 

Jnd nowhere did abide ; 

Softly she was going up., 

And a Star or two beside. 

And now let us see how easily we can spoil 
it. We have only to say : 

The queenly moon sailed up the sly — 
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and the thing is done. Not only have we 
de^royed the music; we have adulterated 
the pure vision : and instead of seeing 
what the poet saw : 

The moving moon went up the sky — 

we see a vague confusion of queens and 
moons and ships : Queen Viftoria per¬ 
haps, and the model sailing ships in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Dream is an Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
harmony and joy ; and one would like* to 
think that those philologists are right who 
relate it to the German triigen^ to deceive. 
For the intensity of dreaming, the clarity 
of dream-life, varies with the degree to 
which the dreamer is deceived ; not 
until he is utterly deceived, being single- 
minded in his contemplation of mental 
images as the child is single-minded 
in its attention to new sights and sounds, 
does he attain the Slate of pure dream¬ 
ing. It is natural, then, that this state 
should be accompanied by sleep, but 
sleep is rather its effect than its cause. 
Dreams, or half-dreams, are perhaps the 
proximate cause of sleep. Choosing a 
propitious moment, they Sleal upon us 
silently, an invading hoSl which the brain 
—dull honeSl fellow, pledged to the busi- 
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ness of keeping our nose to the grindstone 
of hard physical fad—cannot for sheer 
weariness repel. We lie down ; we close 
our eyes ; we release control. But we are 
not yet asleep : we are Still vaguely aware 
of the external world—of the room, of the 
bed, of fatigue, comfort, warmth, and so 
on. These things Still impinge, though 
with diminishing force, upon our con¬ 
sciousness ; and they cease so to impinge 
in proportion as the random thoughts 
unrelated to our physical environment 
multiply and become more vivid. So, 
having passed from waking life to half- 
dream, we pass from this intermediate 
region, whence a trifling external event 
would recall us, into a world less easily 
disintegrated —n world of continuous irre¬ 
sponsible fantasy of which we retain, upon 
waking, no more than a few shining frag¬ 
ments. 
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Ill 


The air in these woods grows warmer and 
warmer ; the breezes die down ; and into 
my reverie there floats the plump phantom 
of a gentleman whom, though I do not 
remember to have seen him before, I have 
an odd sense, if not of knowing, of being 
on the verge of knowing. Presently, I 
feel, the lid of his mind will be lifted, and 
I shall be able to read those thoughts of 
whose colour I am already somehow aware. 
He is a shortish man, a trifle over fifty, 
wearing bushy black sidewhiskers, knee- 
breeches, and a bowler hat of a shape no 
longer to be seen except in old prints. In 
his right hand he carries a green umbrella 
which he uses as a walking Hick ; his left 
arm embraces a brown-paper parcel ; he 
walks with an air of almost comical resolu¬ 
tion between the blossoming hedges of an 
English country road. From his general 
appearance I judge him to belong to a pa^ 
more remote than anything I have person¬ 
ally experienced. And it is surprisingly 
easy to see the sort of man he is ; a jaunty, 
self-satisfied, good-natured fellow ; un¬ 
educated, and of the class born to serve, 
but e^eeming himself something of a 
thinker ; full of respea for the gentry, but 
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a martinet to his children and an oracle to 
his wife. He is fond, I dare say, of his 
joke ; so fond that he has difficulty in 
attending to those of other people ; and 
he is a great quoter of familiar proverbs, 
which, by his sagacious manner, his nod 
and his knowing smile, he contrives to 
inve^ with an air of epigram. There is 
more than a hint of swagger in his walk ; 
and the smile with which, every now and 
then, he pauses to look around him at the 
distant hills of the horizon, at the glowing 
summer sky, at the grazing sheep and the 
green springing corn, sugge^ls that the 
beauty of the scene does him credit. And 
every time he resumes his journey after 
such an indulgence, he ducks his head 
slightly and takes a firmer grip on his 
umbrella as though recalling to himself 
the importance of his mission. He mends 
his pace. But the day is warm, and the 
sight of an inn-sign overhanging the road 
proves an inducement too ^rong for him. 
After the briefe^l hesitation he ileps into 
the house and calls for refreshment. “ A 
fine day, landlord ! ” “ Indeed it is, Mr 
Poope ! ” “ And there’s nothing I like 
better, let me tell you, than a fine day. 
Rain, yes. Rain in due season. Rain and 
shine, that’s life, friend—or I’m much 
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mi^aken.’’ Mr Poope smiles—as well 
he may—at the idea of his being mistaken, 
and sips his ale appraisingly. “ Don’t 
often see you this way, Mr Poope, busy 
man as you are. Walking far } ” “ Not 
far,” says Mr Poope judicially. “ I 
wouldn’t say far. Along Linton way. A 
little matter of business.” “ Ah yes. 
Business. We can’t get on without 
business.” The two men nod cordially 
at each other. The landlord draws a glass 
for himself. Mr Poope seems happy at 
the prospeft of a chat with this neighbour, 

and I leave him to it. 

My reverie runs on ahead of him and 
reaches a farmhouse, in an upper room 
of which a much younger gentleman sits 
at a table writing. He cannot, I think, 
be more than twenty-five. His com¬ 
plexion is fresh, his hair long and luxuriant. 
His full lips, which are at the moment 
slightly parted in his excitement, hint at 
sensuality; but the intense eyes, glancing 
up half-wildly from the page to fix them¬ 
selves on a remote di^ance, shine with an 
ecstasy that is not of the flesh. Between 
this young man and my Mr Poope I 
descry some as yet undiscovered connec¬ 
tion. These twain are moving together 
and the impaa of their meeting will be 
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significant. Already I hear a knocking at 
the outer door ; but the young man, rapt 
far away from sublunary things, hears 
nothing. I, the daydreamer, landing 
invisible at the shoulder of this other 
dreamer, listen with straining ears to the 
colloquy occurring at the door. A few 
sentences float up to me. “ I don’t hardly 
care to disturb him, and that’s the truth, 
Mr Poope. What might I tell him you 
was wanting, if it isn’t rude to ask ? ” 
“ A little matter of business, dear lady.” 
Mr Poope, I fancy, calls attention at 
this point to his brown-paper parcel. 
“ Couldn’t you leave it, Mr Poope, 
with a message ? ” It’s a queftion of 
nt^ ma am. You know how particular 
these young gentlemen are. I won't keep 

him, tell im, not five mortal minutes.” . . . 

The voices die away. 1 fear the worft. 
steps ascend the flairs, approach our door, 
and cease. Tap, tap. The young man 
goes on writing. Tap, tap. He flings 
down his pen, leans his elbows on the 
table, and visibly suffers, head in hands. 

If you 11 excuse me, sir 1 ” He turns a 
Dlankgaze towards the intrusion. “ There’s 
someone wishing to see you. Name of 
Poope, sir Poope ! What in the world 

Poope ? I know no Poope.” “ Poope 
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of Porlock, sir. The tailor. I told him 
you weren’t to be disturbed, but he 
wouldn’t take no, Mr Coleridge, seeing 
it’s a que^ion, as he says, of fit.” “ Oh 
of course ! My nankeen wai^coat. I 11 
come and speak to the fellow.” He 
bounds out of the room, leaving the door 
wide open. A gust of wind from the 
flairs disarranges his papers and blows 
one leaf towards me, so that even at this 
distance I can make out a few words of 
that impulsive caligraphy, with the ink 
not yet dry upon it : 


I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 

And all who heard should see them there^ 
And all should cry. Beware, Beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 

IVeave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed. 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

And that, as everybody knows, marks the 
premature end of Kubla Khan. 

Mr George Russell, widely known and 
admired as “A E ”, pours scorn 
what he is pleased to call ” the foolish 
notion ”, implicit in my argument here, 
that “the images seen in reverie and 
dream are merely the images of memory 




refashioned He claims that “ in track¬ 
ing to their originals the forms seen in 
vision we discover for them a varied 
anceftry, as that some come from the 
minds of others, and of some we cannot 
surmise another origin than that they are 
portions of the memory of Earth which is 
accessible to us. We soon grow to think 
our memory but a portion of that eternal 
memory and that we in our lives are 
gathering an innumerable experience for 
a mightier being than our own.” We do 
indeed ” soon grow to think ” in such a 
fashion, if—like a susceptible young man 
in a ballroom who chooses the prettiest 
girl he can find, careless of whether she 
can dance or not—our minds are at the 
mercy of the fir^t pleasant and plausible 
fancy it chances to encounter. There is 
no more harm in such dreams, and no 
more necessary relation to truth, than in 
the pretending games of childhood. I am 
far from denying that we may at times 
have access to some kind of universal or 
colleaive memory, but as an explanation 
of dreams and visions the hypothesis is 
gratuitous. ” How are we to explain,” 
asks A E, ‘‘ what has happened to many, 
and oftentimes to myself, that when we 
sit amid ancient ruins or in old houses 
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they renew their life for us ? I waited tor 
a friend inside a ruined chapel and while 
there a phantom of its ancient uses came 
vividly before me. In front of the altar 
I saw a little crowd kneeling, mo^t promi¬ 
nent a woman in a red robe, all pious and 
emotionally intent. . . And 
description goes on, proving (to my mmd) 
nothing but that its author possesses in a 
high degree—the degree of genius, if you 
will—the power of visualization, so that 
his daydreams are often as vivid and as 
deceiving as are another man’s dreams in 
sleep. He, however, will have none of 
this. “ We mu^ infer,” he tells us, 
“ when the image is clear and precise, an 
original of which this is the refleft^n* 
By what compulsion must we ? If Cole¬ 
ridge’s account is to be believed, nothing 
could be more clear and precise than the 
vision he sought to communicate m the 
poem from which I have just quoted . 

In the summer of the year I797» J^^^ 
Author, then in ill health, had retired to 
a lonely farmhouse between Porlock 
and Linton, on the Exmoor confines of 
Somerset and Devonshire. In con¬ 
sequence of a slight indisposition, an 
anodyne had been prescribed, from the 
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effeft of which he fell asleep in his chair 
at the moment he was reading the 
following sentence, or words of the 
same sub^ance, in Purchases Pilgrim¬ 
age : “ Here the Khan Kubla com¬ 
manded a palace to be built, and a 
stately garden thereunto : and thus 
ten miles of fertile ground were en¬ 
closed with a wall The author 
continued for about three hours in a 
profound sleep, at lea^l of the external 
senses, during which time he has the 
mo^l vivid confidence that he could not 
have composed less than from two to 
three hundred lines ; if that indeed can 
be called composition in which all 
images rose up before him as things, 
with a parallel produftion of the 
correspondent expressions, without any 
sensation or consciousness of effort. 
On awaking he appeared to himself to 
have a di^lin£f recolleftion of the whole, 
and, taking his pen, ink, and paper, 
in^antly and eagerly wrote down the 
lines that are here preserved. 

Are we then compelled to believe that the 
palace and the garden of Kubla Khan, and 
Alph the sacred river, and 

that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedam cover ! 
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A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 

—are we to believe that all this, having 
been seen in a clear vision, muft at one 
time have existed geographically, like Kew 
Gardens, precisely as it is described by the 
poet ? Is it not enough that all the images 
composing it lay dormant in his mind, 
ready to awake under the incantation of 
those sugge^ive sentences from Purchas ? 
A mysterious process, truly, this artistry 
of the mind, this moulding into new 
shapes of the plaStic Stuff of memory , 
but it is no more mySterious in sleep or in 
trance than in ordinary waking life, 
though its creations then are more vivid 
for us. The candle of dream burns by day 
as well as by night, but the flame is less 
visible in the light of the sun, its giant 
rival, than in the dusk or darkness ot 
sleep. By day—if I may vary the fable— 
we sit in a theatre so full of light that 
only a fradion of our attention is given 
to the play: not until the auditorium is 
darkened, the Stage alone left glowing, 
can we enjoy the illusion that what we see 
enafted there is real life. Coleridge’s poem 
was conceived and composed in a dream, 
and to that faft owes something, no doubt, 
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of its strange and shining quality. But 
the difference between this poem and 
another is not a difference m kind ; tor, 
as we have seen, there is a powerful dr^m- 
element in all imaginative aftivity. Does 
this mean that dreams are to be accepted 
as evidence of aaual exigences ? Cole¬ 
ridge, it will be remembered, had no 
sooner written down “ the lines that are 
here preserved ” than he was unfortu¬ 
nately called out by a person on business 
from Porlock, and detained by him above 
an hour, and on his return to his room, 
found, to his no small surprise and 
mortification, that though he ftill retained 
some vague and dim recolleftion of the 
general purport of the vision, yet, with the 
exception of some eight or ten scattered 
lines and images, all the rest had passed 
away like the images on the surface of a 
^ream into which a ^lone had been cait, 
but, alas ! without the after restoration of 
the latter.” Now if, having read these 
sentences, I had chanced to fall asleep and 
to dream of my Mr Poope, whom in fact 
my idle fancy pidhires in such clear detail 
that I could almost count for you the 
wrinkles round his eyes, should I thereby 
have established the identity of the 
famous unknown “ person from Por- 
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lock ” ? I did not, I assure you, con¬ 
sciously create Mr Poope : he jumped 
into my reverie ready-made, complete 
with hat and boots and surname and 
umbrella. And had the episode occurred 
in sleep it might well have worn precisely 
that air of authenticity which encourages 
A E to suppose that all the bright dramas 
he witnesses in a ^late of concentration, or 
semi-trance, mu^ be the reflexions of 
hiXorical events that are retained in “ the 
Memory of Earth 
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IV 


We agreed, a page or two ago, that there 
is a powerful dream-element in all 
imaginative a£livity : aftivity of which 
an obvious and convenient example is 
the making of novels and tales. Robert 
Louis Stevenson has left it on record that 
his plots were largely the produft of a 
kind of dreaming. But in some measure 
this mu^ be true of all fiftion. The fiftion- 
writer’s work is done between waking and 
dreaming, when the mind has relaxed its 
grip on the actual without losing touch 
with it, thereby releasing into conscious¬ 
ness some of the images incessantly seeth¬ 
ing below, while retaining the power to 
control them. Fiftion results from a 
collaboration between the dreamer and 
the thinker in oneself, the firft supplying 
the material and the primal energy, the 
second selefting, arranging, evolving 
order from chaos. But this ^atement is 
rather sugge^ive than exaft, for the 
dreamer himself seems to have acquired 
some rudiments of art, as the be^l of his 
unaided produftions testify. The process 
of arti^lic fiftion preliminary to its writing 
down would appear to be threefold (but 
we mu^l remember that the three opera- 
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tions, differing not in kind, shade away 
into each other at their extremities) : fir^t, 
thinking at large ; second, allowing the 
fruits of this thinking to fall like a seed 
into subconsciousness ; and, finally, 
dreaming or musing, which selects and 
recalls, combined with purposive think¬ 
ing, which selefts consciously and criti¬ 
cally. The dreamer produces the fir^f 
rough confused draft for the thinker to 
work upon. 

The ^ory, let us suppose, has now a 
vague but recognizable form. But the 
rough handling to which it has been 
subjefted by the intelligence has probably 
reduced its vitality. It has a wan and dis¬ 
pirited air; hanging its head at the thought 
of those editorial excisions and insertions, 
it is more than half in love with easeful 
death; unquestionably better-looking, it is 
yet, in point of energy, not half the fellow 
it was. Attempt anything further with 
it now, attempt to make of it a finished 
and written work of art, and it will fa** to 
pieces in your hand through sheer world¬ 
weariness. What it needs is a holiday, a 
temporary release into the freedom of that 
nether region, that world of mySferious 
entities and confused drama, from which 
it recently emerged, and from which, at 
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vour call, it will in due time again emerge, 
renewed and re-energized. When the 
^ory is ready to be written the two 
collaborators, the dreamer and the thinker, 
have recourse to the services of the 
craftsman, who, though not disdaining to 
accept fresh hints from the other persons 
of this trinity (the novelift), now takes 
upon his shoulders the main burden of 
responsibility. I suspeft, indeed, that he 
has been landing all the while at our 
thinker’s elbow, snapping out a decisive 
word at intervals. 

The notion that scientists, by extending 
and persisting in their inquiries, may 
ultimately reduce the universe to a series 
of formulae explaining out of existence all 
the values whereby the spirit of man is 
sustained, is a vulgar error. A living 
thing is something other than the sum of 
its parts, as motion is something other 
than a succession of positions in space. 
And if our myth of the three in one— 
dreamer, thinker, craftsman—does, in 
spite of its crude simplification, accurately 
suggest the process of artiSlic creation, it 
will be evident that, even if the requisite 
quality of mind be given, the perfect Story 
can be achieved only by the moSt delicate 
dovetailing, the moSl subtle co-ordination 
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of the three funftions. This co-ordina¬ 
tion, this lyrical movement of the mind, 
is the marvel that ^lill baffles and delights 
us ; it is the flower of which we may 
scrutinize each several petal, only to find 
at last that the ultimate secret of its growth 
eludes us and that its beauty remains 
unimpaired. 
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V 


Mr Havelock Ellis speaks of the 
subdued quality of the light in normal 
dreaming, the usual absence of sunshine 
and generally even of colour, as 
charaaeriftic that has “ long been noted . 
The scene of night-dreaming is not the 
airy, spacious, sunlit world of ordinary 
happy fancy. We are more or less 
confined : in rooms, m corridors, in 
narrow Greets, or in dim fields. Our 
sight seldom soars higher than the faces 
of those we encounter ; we do not look 
at the sky ; we are not aware of wind, or 
trees, or birds singing. The dream is 
predominantly a series of pidures, and the 
piaures are not highly coloured. Yet one 
has no sooner made this aatement than 
several examples that contradia it come 
to mind. A very small boy, perhaps seven 
years old, ^ands at the back door of his 
home and watches the fira two Persons 
of the Trinity travelling towards him 
through the milky sky of night. The 
scene of the drama is homely and familiar ; 
and he is fortified by knowing that ju^ 
behind him ^and his mother, his father, 
and his two elder brothers. They are all 
watching and wondering. The auguft 
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visitors, though in^antly recognized, are 
unlike any picture of them that the child 
remembers to have seen. They are beard¬ 
less ; the eider one is rather plump ; 
they wear flowing garments. Tall 
maje^ic figures, wrought as in solid smoke 
and enhaloed by a silver mi^, they ^and 
side by side in the sky and float slowly 
downwards in a va^l spiral movement. 
The child half fancies he can see them 
exchange an occasional word with each 
other. He wonders . . . and wakes 
wondering. This dream was almost 
entirely visual ; it existed as a moving 
picture which, though no colour was 
conspicuous, owed much of its charader 
to the presence of the curious light, as of 
eternal day, which one sometimes sees in 
the work of certain old mailers. 

Why do I associate this light with 
eternity, of which I know nothing ? 
Impossible to tell. Unless your day¬ 
dreams and mine have some community, 
the phrase will mean nothing to you. 
Perhaps it is that in the ma^erpieces I 
have in mind the light seems to shine for 
ever. There is something irresi^ibly 
attradlive to us in a pidfure that is full of 
light ; for there, it seems, the impossible 
has been achieved ; the elusive glory has 
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been caught, and faftened to a solid 
^Irip of canvas. The sun goes down and 
the night falls : but on a canvas by Turner 
the dawn is forever juil breaking, or the 
sunset forever at its richest. To seize the 
flying moment without bruising its wings ; 
to exhibit it in flight yet ^atic : this, in 
some sense, is what the imagination of 
man—in art and in religion—is always 
attempting. How deeply we yearn for 
an unchanging and unending felicity, 
for a paradise “ where everla^ing spring 
abides, and never withering flowers ” ! 
And to retort that we value spring 
precisely because it is not everlasting is 
shallow criticism. It is true that human 
love, whether of things or of persons, is 
tragically sharpened by one’s sense of the 
ultimate doom shadowing them ; and I 
have heard it argued that if there were no 
death life would be the cheaper, lacking 
all spiritual values. It may be so. It may 
be that we are all, at heart, of one mind 
with those vulgarians who value things 
only for their coSl and rarity. This means, 
does it not, that we ourselves are “ cheap ”: 
not worth admitting to any paradise until 
we have learned to conceive of values 
that are not comparative, to enjoy joy 
for twenty-four hours a day, and to 
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live eagerly even though the menace of 
time’s winged chariot hurrying near ” 
exist to trouble us no longer. Mr Bernard 
Shaw, in his pleasantly peremptory 
fashion, says somewhere (I forget the 
context and I quote, or misquote, from 
memory) that no man would willingly 
endure the boredom of overlaying bliss. 
He says this—which on the face of it is 
nonsense—because he chooses to regard 
“ bliss ” as a kind of sickly sweetmeat, a 
sensual and sentimental orgy. He deters 
the very word, one gathers, probably 
because it has been so often rhymed with 
“ kiss But bliss, if it means anything, 
means infinitely abundant life, and bore¬ 
dom is excluded by hypothesis. And this 
idea, of the Eternal, is one of the mo^ 
persiyent of the dreams of man. “ I saw 
Eternity the other night,” says Henry 
Vaughan, and the boldness of the yate- 
ment yartles and delights us, takes our 
breath away. What if the Eternal, which 
we have always vaguely imagined as the 
radiant ghoy of nothing in particular, 
should prove after all to be real ? 

1 saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless lights 
Ml calm as it was bright^ 

And round beneath it^ Time in hours, days, years 
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Driven by the spheres 
Like a vaSi shadow mov'd . . . 

The Metaphysical Poets, as we know, 
were haunted by such bright fancies, 
feeling 

through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlaSlingnesse 

and seeing the whole physical universe 
incandescent with the super-sensual light 
of eternity. This is perhaps the faired of 
all daydreams ; and it would be surprising 
if the mere accident of sleep could drain it 
of colour. 

Once upon a time a young woman 
named Sabrina was walking in a sunlit 
street through which, over a gleaming 
sandy bed scattered with pebbles, ran a 
broad clear stream. The day was very 
bright, and upon the water’s shining 
surface Sabrina could see her own features 
mingling with the colours of the sky. 
Presently she gave a little cry of pleasure, 
for she noticed, floating towards her down 
the ^Iream, an earthenware pot, or pitcher, 
of peculiar beauty. The next moment a 
pang of anxiety shot into her joy, for the 
lovely thing was already, it seemed, float¬ 
ing out of reach and she knew that nothing 
would ever content her again if she could 
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not possess it for her own. The pitcher 
was green and blue, but not quite green 
nor yet quite blue : it was the colour of 
heaven itself. Running fa^l in pursuit, 
at the river’s bend she caught up with it, 
plunged her hands into the water, and, as 
she lifted the vessel out, laughed to see the 
shining sheath of wetness slide smoothly 
away from it and trickle through her 
fingers. How smooth and cool was its 
surface ! How rich and wonderful its 
colour ! How lyrical its form I But 
when she looked inside the pitcher, joy 
exceeded all measure, pure ecftasy flooded 
her heart ; so that for a moment she could 
not utter a sound. For there, lying snugly 
at the bottom of that blue-green con¬ 
cavity, was a tiny naked boy, the smallest 
and loveliest in the world. “ Don’t lift 
me out ! Please don’t lift me out ! ” 
cried the child. “ Oh I must, darling, 
I mu^l ! ” said Sabrina. Whereat the 
child set up so pitiful a wailing that she 
was hard put to it not to weep too. What 
a brute I am, she thought ; but I shan’t 
hurt him. And already her fingers, 
squeezed into the narrow neck of the 
pitcher, were eagerly seeking him. It 
tore her heart in twain to hear his grief, 
but she was determined to have him ; 
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and soon, lifted out of his sanctuary, he 
was blinking and yawning in the morning 
sunshine ; and, even when he yawned his 
utmo^, his mouth was no bigger than an 
umbrella ring. His tears ceased falling ; 
he was no longer afraid ; and Sabrina, 
gazing her fill, had new joy of him. Never 
before in the history of creation was there 
anything at once so new and so perfedf as 
this child. Sabrina noticed that now, no 
longer naked, he was wearing a garment 
of soft down, of precisely the same 
exquisite colour as the pitcher. His being 
clothed proved to her beyond a doubt that 
he was a marvellously clever child for his 
age, which must have been about five 
minutes. But his bright eyes were ^ill 
rather wistful and bewildered, and she was 
haunted by the fear that he would run 
away from her if she were not very careful. 
So she hurried home with her treasure. 
The blue-green pitcher she was careful to 
place on the highe^l shelf in the house, 
where the child could not get at it ; for 
something in her heart told her that if 
once he succeeded in getting back into 
the vessel from which she had so ruth¬ 
lessly, so tenderly torn him, he would 
escape her for ever. And little as she 
wanted him to grow up, for at present he 
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was perfe<5l in every way and his smallness 
enchanted her, she could not help hoping, 
as day after day went by, that he would 
soon be too big to be able to squeeze 
himself through the narrow neck of that 
pitcher, and then her anxious vigilance 
might be relaxed, and she would know 
him truly hers at la^. 

Now the quality of this dream—for it 
is a genuine dream, to which nothing 
substantial, nothing at all of plot, has been 
added—is precisely that of folklore, and 
of folklore at its most significant, namely, 
myth. One would not be surprised to find 
it, in one form or another, either among a 
collection of familiar folk-tales or in a 
classical mythology. The difference would 
be almost entirely a matter of treatment. 
Colour it with race and locality, and it will 
appear to be of the genus Grimm. Make 
it austerely poetical, and it will resemble 
a Greek myth. It differs from invented 
Stories in that its elements are symbolic 
not allegorical. Your allegoriSt seleCls his 
symbols consciously and therefore with 
didaCtic intention ; whereas all really 
vital symbolism in art is something that 
occurs as if by happy chance (as we say), 
without the intervention of the intelli¬ 
gence, something that is of one kind with 
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the symboUsni of dreams, so that the 
fabulist is at and may remain, intel- 
leftually unaware of the profounder mean¬ 
ings shadowed forth in his fable, as the 
dreamer, waking with his dream fresh in 
mind, may be puzzled—if he do not 
dismiss it all as nonsense—to read its 
meaning. I use the word fabulist: in its 
moif inclusive sense : which is yet not 
inclusive enough, for what I am saying is 
true of all art. Desire may beget it, and 
intelligence may tactfully assi^ in its 
delivery, but your work of art mu^ have 
been conceived of pure imagination if it 
is to be born alive, and, even so, there is a 
risk that the midwife, too eagerly officious, 
may cripple the child at the eleventh hour. 
It is the besetting sin of intellectual as of 
immature arti^s to assume that conscious 
symbolization, or allegory, will provide a 
short cut to those triumphs of true 
symbolism which flower, in fa6f, only from 
the mo^l intense and disinterested imagina¬ 
tive experience. Whether sleeping or 
waking, only in dreams, being unself¬ 
conscious and therefore free of the wish 
to cut a pretty figure, do we express our 
true selves : at all other times we are 
deceived, even the mo^t alert among us, 
by the magical idealizing mirror which 
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egoism holds up to our eyes. And even 
in dreams, according to Freud’s brilliant 
guess, our charafteri^ics go disguised in 
masks and false beards and fantastic 
drapery. 

Dreams mu^l, I think, have contributed 
largely to the creation of myths : the 
resemblances are too close and numerous 
to admit of any other explanation. Many 
other things can be traced to the same 
fruitful source. The idea of magic, 
though to say that it fir^ entered the mind 
of man through his dreams would be to 
ignore the findings of anthropologists, 
cannot but have been powerfully rein¬ 
forced by dream-experience, which, or 
our recollection of it, discovers to us a 
world without causation, a world as 
capricious as the fierceSt opponent of 
Determinism could desire. The very idea 
of the soul may have been suggested to 
primitive man by his dreams ; for it is 
Still believed, by savages and theoso- 
phiSts, that the soul of a sleeping man 
leaves his body and actually visits the 
places and performs the aCts of which he 
dreams. This absence of the soul in 
sleep is attended by grave dangers, as 
we may read in The Golden Bought for 
there is always the possibility that it may 
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never return. “ In Transylvania they say 
that you should not let a child sleep with 
its mouth open, or its soul will slip out in 
the shape of a mouse, and the child will 
never wake. . . .When a Dyak dreams 
of falling into the water, he supposes that 
this accident has really befallen his spirit, 
and he sends for a wizard, who fishes for 
the spirit with a hand-net in a basin of 
water till he catches it and restores it to 
its owner.” And let us take warning 
from the ^ory of the man who “ fell 
asleep, and growing very thirty, his soul, 
in the form of a lizard, left his body and 
entered a pitcher of water to drink. Ju^ 
then the owner of the pitcher happened to 
cover it ; so the soul could not return to 
the body and the man died.” This is the 
kind of thing that might happen to any of 
us. But there is a happy ending to the 
^ory : ” While his friends were preparing 
to burn the body someone uncovered the 
pitcher to get water. The lizard thus 
escaped and returned to the body, which 
immediately revived ; so the man rose up 
and asked his friends why they were 
weeping.” Others believe “that if a 
person’s face be painted while he sleeps, 
the soul which has gone out of him will 
not recognize him, and he will sleep on 
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till his face is washed ” ; and in Bombay 
“ it is thought equivalent to murder to 
change the aspedi of a sleeper, as by 
painting his face in fanta^ic colours or 
giving moustaches to a sleeping woman 
From these fancies, which all flower 
naturally from the duali^ic conception of 
body and soul, it is no great ^ep to the 
teaching of the Indian sages : “Asa man 
lays aside outworn garments and takes 
others that are new, so the Body-Dweller 
puts away outworn bodies and goes to 
others that are new May not this be 
the elaboration of an inference from what 
seems (deceptively) to happen in sleep ? 
“ And surely,” said Sir Thomas Browne, 
“ it is not a melancholy conceit to think 
that we are all asleep in this World, and 
that the conceits of this life are as meer 
dreams to those of the next ; as the 
Phantasms of the night, to the conceit 
of the day. There is an equal delusion in 
both, and the one doth but seem to be the 
embleme or picture of the other : we are 
somewhat more than our selves in our 
sleeps, and the slumber of the body seems 
to be but the waking of the soul. It is the 
ligation of sense, but the liberty of 
reason ; and our waking conceptions do 
not match the Fancies of our sleeps. At 
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my Nativity my Ascendant was the 
watery sign of Scorpius ; I was born in 
the Planetary hour of Saturn, and I think 
I have a piece of that Leaden Planet m ine. 

I am no way facetious, nor disposed for 
the mirth and galUardize of company , 
yet in one dream I can compose a whole 
Comedy, behold the aaion, apprehend 
the jefts, and laugh myself awake at the 
conceits thereof. Were my memory as 
faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I 
would never ^udy but in my dreams ; 
and this time also would I chuse for my 
devotions: but our grosser memories have 
then so little hold of our ab^racted under- 
bandings, that they forget the bory, and 
can only relate to our awaked souls, a 
confused and broken tale of that which 
hath passed. . . . We term sleep a death; 
and yet it is waking that kills us, and 
debroys those spirits that are the house 
of life.*^ 
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VI 


Dreams have seldom lacked interpreta¬ 
tions, though interpreters have often 
lacked wit ; and a study of the ancient 
pseudo-science or art of oneirocriticism 
would reveal much the same kind of 
credulity, much the same kind of sceptic¬ 
ism, as exi^ to-day. The belief in the 
dream as a vehicle of prophecy or of 
divine revelation is not yet dead, but it is 
perhaps gradually being replaced by the 
equally unscientific notion that dreams 
are accidental and meaningless. For that 
they are determined by definite causes 
and perform definite fundlions has been 
established, I think, once and for all, by a 
great man, Freud, whose work must be 
respedted even by those who cannot 
accept the whole gospel of salvation by 
psycho-analysis. Criticism of particular 
dream-interpretations does not invalidate a 
general theory. And such criticism is 
easy and inevitable. An athlete who 
intended to run in the Olympic Games, 
says Cicero, dreamed that he was being 
driven in a chariot drawn by four horses. 
In the morning he sought out an inter¬ 
preter, who said to him : “ You will win 
the race. That is clearly indicated by the 
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strength and swiftness of the horses in 
your dream.” Highly delighted, but not 
unwilling to have a second opinion, the 
athlete went to another interpreter. 

“ Ah,” replied that learned man, by 
your dream it appears that you must lose 
the race. For do you not see that 
reached the goal in advance of you ? ” 
There are modern parallels to this kind of 
thing. You dream, let us say, that you are 
invited to tea by the Duke of Cowes. It 
is a wet day and you sail into the drawing¬ 
room in a canoe. The Duke and his 
Duchess are standing in a punt near the 
grand piano ; the Duke holds the teacups 
and the Duchess pours blood into them 
from a cauldron. You are not perhaps 
attracted by this beverage ; nevertheless 
some impulse urges you forward. At all 
co^s you mu^l reach that punt and join 
in the fe^ivities, but every time your 
canoe carries you near the desired haven 
a woman with a trident pushes you 
violently away. This woman’s face is that 
of your mother ; in other respefls she 
resembles Britannia. Now all this, accord¬ 
ing to enthusiastic amateurs of the new 
science, must mean one of two things, 
unless by some mischance it should happen 
to mean one of several other things. It 
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means either that you have a repressed 
desire to kiss the milkman or milkmaid 
(Cowes), or that you have a repressed 
desire not to kiss the milkman or milk¬ 
maid. The floods in the drawing-room 
can have but one significance : either that 
you wish to join the navy, or (if you 
happen to be in the navy already) that 
you wish to leave the navy and are 
prevented by patriotism (Britannia and 
mother). The presence of blood clearly 
means consanguinity, or aristocratic tradi¬ 
tion, or murder, or abundant life; and this 
is reinforced by the ducal theme, which 
suggests either an inferiority complex 
or incipient paranoia, probably both. 
If your dream does not mean this, it 
means, in a word, CEdipus. The blood is 
your father’s and the trident is a symbol 
of the rule of three, which is associated 
with memories of school discipline, which 
is a symbol for social morality. And 
“ fiddle, we know, is diddle : and diddle, 
we take it, is dee.” Anyhow, whatever it 
means, it is a wish-fulfilment, and I 

heartily give you Joy of it. 

The task of pronouncing on psycho¬ 
analysis a final judgement we had beSl 
leave to those who specialize in finality : 
it is only the popular perversions of the 
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dodrine that call for criticism here. Let 
it be granted that there do exi^l in 
the human unconscious these ridiculous 
impulses : what does the faft signify ? 
Unless there is a definite neurosis, little 
or nothing, A desire that never appears 
in consciousness, sets up no nervous 
disorder, and in unconsciousness is so 
successfully disguised that it requires a 
^aff of experts to detedl it, is of no 
importance outside the laboratory : in¬ 
deed it is an abuse of language to call 
it a desire at all. It is the misfortune of 
pioneers in thought that they are some¬ 
times forced to employ in a purely 
technical sense words which have in 
common speech a human colour and 
quality that unfit them for such employ¬ 
ment. A ^udent of Jung remarked to 
me the other day that all family relation¬ 
ships are inceftuous : which is as useful 
as saying that red white and blue are 
all green because they are all colours. 
If you assert that all family relationships 
are incestuous you merely take the Sting 
out of the word inceSt and oblige us to 
invent another word for the specific 
praftic^ for which it has hitherto Stood. 
Mr PrieStley, I fancy, has made this same 
point in connection with the more general 
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word sex. It is a criticism not of psycho¬ 
analysis, nor of the assumption that all 
energy has a common root, but of a 
terminological inexaftitude that brings a 
brilliant theory into contempt : it is, in 
fine, a literary criticism. 

The wish-fulfilment theory of dreams 
is so evidently probable that the idea 
cannot have originated with Freud, 
though he was unque^ionably the fir^ to 
present it as a scientific formula. “ Hope,” 
said Matthew Prior, two centuries ago, 
” is but the dream of those that wake ” : 
and one feels that only the merest accident 
could have prevented his enunciating the 
converse principle, that dream is but the 
hope of those that sleep. Mankind 
conceded Freud’s point long before he 
made it ; for in ordinary speech dream is 
as often as not used interchangeably with 
hope or wish. We speak of man’s ” dreams 
and aspirations ” ; and when some wish 
is fulfilled we say our dream has been 
realized. Poets, too, have anticipated, and 
presented in their own fashions, the idea 
which Freud was the fir^ to formulate ; 
and the work of more recent poets, 
some of whom have almost certainly 
escaped his influence, bear a similar 
testimony. 
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I must not think of thee ; and, tired yet Strong, 

I shun the love that lurks in all delight. 

The love of thee. . . . 

wrote Alice Meynell, beginning a lovely 
sonnet. And in the second half of the 
oftave we learn that the thought presently 
to emerge in dream is one that “ waits 
hidden yet bright It is not a true Freu¬ 
dian “ repression or it could not have 
entered consciousness at all (except after 
analysis) ; but it is near enough to one 
to be worth remarking. 

But when sleep comes to close each difficult day. 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep. 
And all my bonds I needs muSl loose apart, 
Mull doff my will as raiment laid away ,— 

With the first dream that comes with the firSt 
sleep 

I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. 
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VII 

In Freud’s theory of dreams symbolism 
plays a decisive part, and this too is in 
accord with tradition. “ I knew a man,” 
wrote Artemidorus, in the second century, 
“ who dreamed that he beat with his 
and the knuckles or joints of his fingers, 
upon frogs ; and it so happened that his 
ma^er gave him authority over all the 
affairs of his house. So that one mu^ 
think that the pond represents the house, 
the frogs the inhabitants, and the striking 
of his fingers the commandment.” Among 
popular sayings we find no dearth ot 
symbols and no lack of confidence in their 
interpretation. I am told that to dream 
you see an angel or angels is very good, 
and to dream that you yourself are an 
angel is much better ; whereas to dream 
that you have seen apes signifies malicious, 
weak, strange, and secret enemies. _ To 
dream that you see your own back in a 
disfigured ^late betokens unhappiness, for 
the back and all the hinder parts, says my 
authority, signify old age, and as a man 
thinks his hinder parts to be, so shall he 
be in age. For a man to dream that his 
flesh is full of corns means that he will 
grow rich in proportion as they wax great. 
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The key, too, is a potent symbol ; to 
dream you see a key means that you will 
marry a good, handsome, and domesti¬ 
cated wife ; to lose your keys means anger. 
To dream of eating sack-posset signifies to 
women much gossiping ; to a man that he 
shall win his sweetheart, of whom sack- 
posset is the emblem. Walnuts and hazel¬ 
nuts mean difficulty or trouble ; the sight 
of a gelding means accusation. The nose 
is an especially potent organ. “ To dream 
one has a fair and great nose is good to 
all ; for it signifies subtlety of sense, 
providence in affairs, and acquaintance 
with great personages. But to dream one 
has no nose signifies the contrary ; and to 
a sick man death. If a man dream that 
his nose is longer than ordinary, he will 
become rich and powerful, provident and 
subtile, and be well received among 
grandees. To dream that one has two 
noses signifies discord and quarrels. If a 
man dream that his nose is grown so big 
that it is hideous to the sight, he will live 
in prosperity and abundance, but never 
gain the love of the people.” 

Such fancies illustrate the widespread 
notion, which ^lill survives, that dreaming 
is a disguised form of prophecy ; modern 
scientific theories agree in regarding it as 
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a disguised record of pa^ events or of their 
psychological effects. One might say, at a 
venture, that Freud represents the fir^ 
perceptible advance on the interpretive 
methods of Joseph. Many folks, however, 
turn a deaf ear to the siren song of the 
scientists ; and young women—of the 
kind admired by gentlemen who write 
to the papers to denounce the Bob, the 
Shingle, and the Eton Crop—will no 
doubt continue to put wedding cake under 
their pillows in the expectation of dream¬ 
ing about their future husbands. _To 
them, if wedding cake prove unavailing, 
mu^l be commended the words that 
Pantagruel addressed to his friend 
Panurge, who asked counsel “ whether 
he should marry, yea or no Having 
exhausted other methods of divination 
Pantagruel suggests that Panurge should 
resort to dreams. He goes on to warn his 
friend that dreams, although prophetic, 
will not yield their meanings but to a 
“ dexterous, learned, skilful, wise, in¬ 
dustrious, expert, rational and peremptory 
Expounder But he fails to observe, as 
so many have failed before and since him, 
that a future definite enough to be fore¬ 
seen is something that cannot by any 
means be avoided. If Panurge does not 
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like the wife that his dream shall reveal, 
he yet has no hope of escaping her, since 
she is, by hypothesis, the embodiment of 
whatever choice he shall in faft make. 
What bearing, then, has this exercise of 
divination on the que^ion propounded, 
whether to marry, yea or no None 
whatever. But no such logic troubles the 
two friends. “ Sir,” asks Panurge, ” were 
it not expedient for my purpose to put a 
Branch or two of curious Laurel betwixt 
the Quilt and Bolder of my Bed, under 
the Pillow on which my Head mu^l 
lean ? ” By no means, Pantagruel tells 
him. Nor is he to fa^l ; for the writings 
(and therefore, presumably, the dreams) 
of ab^linent, abstemious, and long-faSting 
Hermits are ** every whit as saltless, dry, 
jejune and insipid, as were their Bodies 
when they did compose them Nor, on 
the other hand, muSt he fill his Stomach 
with various Cheer ”, for a man sur¬ 
feited with food and drink is hardly 
^le to conceive aright of spiritual things. 
The man or woman who would seek 
counsel of dreams muSt eat and drink 
somewhat sparingly : “ You may take a 
little Supper, but thereat you muSl not 
eat of a Hare, nor of any other Flesh: you 
are likewise to abstain from Beans, from 
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the Preak (by some called the Polyp), 
as also from Colewarts, Cabbage, and all 
other such like windy Victuals, which may 
endanger the troubling of your Brains, 
and the dimming or casing a kind of Miil 
over your Animal Spirits. . . . You shall 
eat good Eusebian and Bergamot Pears, 
one Apple of the short-shank Pepin-kind, 
a parcel of the little Plums of Tours, and 
some few Cherries of the growth of my 
Orchard. ... As for your Drink, you 
are to have it of the fair, pure Water of 
my Fountain,” 

If we resolve on this diet we may 
perhaps be as lucky as the Swaffham 
Tinker, who, tradition tells, dreamed that 
if he went to London and Rationed him¬ 
self on a certain part of London Bridge he 
would encounter a Granger who had 
important tidings for him. This dream 
made a great impression on the tinker s 
mind, and he related it very circum- 
^antially to his wife next morning. She, 
however, ridiculed and scolded him for 
his credulity, and packed him off to his 
daily work. The next night the same 
dream visited him, but still his wife poured 
scorn on the idea of his making so long 
and expensive a journey on the ^rength 
of a mere dream. But when the same 
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thing happened the third time the tinker 
resolved to have his own way in spite of 
her. “ Mother,” said he, “ I’m off to 
London this morning, say what you may. 
Three times I’ve had that dratted dream, 
and I’ll get to the bottom of it or my 
name’s not John Wimple.” “ Nay,” cried 
she, ‘‘ don’t you be a great gaby, Jack. 
You’ve no call to go gadding off like that, 
nigh a hundred miles as it is, and fares 
what they are, and me with no son to 
protect me. No call at all you haven’t.” 
‘ Call ! ” says John. ” If you ask me, 
Mother, I’ve three calls. Every blessed 
night this week that voice has sounded in 

my ears, plain as plain-” At this the 

poor woman grew te^ly. ” Don’t you go 
taking me up so sharp, John Wimple 1 
Cleverness don’t suit you, my dear. It 
was your brother Alf had the brains, poor 
fellow ! Ju^f you remember that.” ” Suit 
me or not,” answered John, with a 
stubborn grin, “I’m going to London, 
and what s more I’m walking every ilep of 
the way. So ju^l make up your mind to it 
like a good girl and cut me a bite of some- 
thing to take along.” And because he 
wou dn t be drawn into a quarrel about 
broker Alf (who had at one time, you 
must know, wanted to marry her, but she 
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knew he wasn’t what you’d call a ^eady 
man), because he kept his temper and 
smiled goodhumouredly at her tantrums, 
she knew that there was no moving him 
from his resolution, the ob^inate donkey ! 
“ Ah well,” said she, shrugging her plump 
shoulders, ‘‘ I suppose you mu^l go on 
being the fool God made you, my poor 
Jack.” And without more ado she began 
cutting sandwiches for him at a brisk pace. 

The journey was a hazardous as well as 
a long one to be undertaken on foot, for 
the highways were infe^ed with footpads 
and highwaymen and all manner of 
wandering rogues ; but, at the end of the 
third day, our tinker of SwafFham reached 
his destination without misadventure. He 
was footsore and weary, indeed, and 
already, I fancy, a little inclined to think 
himself a fool for his pains. But he put 
up at an inn, and good food and a night’s 
reil gave him new courage in the morning. 
And he needed courage, for London that 
day was permeated with such a fog— 
brown, drifting—as might have damped 
any man’s spirits. The tinker was in an 
unusually romantic mood, which is not 
surprising when we remember that he 
was come on a highly romantic errand. 
He was, in effect, looking for a dream ; 
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and it is small wonder if he found fascina¬ 
tion in the speftacle of a city so shrouded. 
He did not trouble to ask himself whether 
it was beautiful or not : sufficient for him 
to find it queer enough to encourage the 
belief that this would be a day of revela¬ 
tion for him. Perhaps he fancied that the 
fog would presently be swirled away, that 
the fingers of some new wind out of heaven 
would unwind the diaphanous garment 
from the mysteries that it draped, and 
discover a paradise to his astonished 
sight ; for this was the fir^f time since his 
marriage that he had been away from 
home, and the ^rangeness of the sensa¬ 
tion mu^ certainly have quickened his 
imagination. When, having asked the 
way a hundred times, he at last reached 
the Bridge, and stationed himself at the 
place appointed in his dream, the sight of 
the ancient river pleased him mightily. 
The river is never unbeautiful. Where 
there is movement there is the sign and 
symbol of life ; where there is water there 
is a potential mirror for all the changing 
colours of the sky ; and where there is 
moving water—two brilliant ideas bril¬ 
liantly conjoined—there is a loveliness of 
which the heart cannot tire. I do not 
suppose that the SwafFham tinker thought 
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in this fashion : he was busy wondering 
what form his promised good fortune 
would take, and no doubt he scanned with 
eager intere^ the face of every passer-by. 
But even he, though he didn’t think much 
about it, was not insensitive to the exotic 
glamour of the scene. Forgetful of his 
purpose he turned to Aare at the river and 
at the gho^ly buildings he could dimly 
discern along her banks. All outlines 
were softened, vague, hesitating ; and 
from time to time, as he slood indolently 
gazing, queer shapes, heralded faintly by 
the ripple of cleaving water, would appear 
in the rich yellow mirk, would loom into 
sight, grow big and black, and pass like 
dreams across his vision. So absorbed 
was he in the contemplation of this new 
world that he forgot for a while the very 
purpose of his coming, and he was very 
cold and hungry' indeed before a sense of 
disappointment began to overwhelm him. 
He waited all day, and no stranger came 
to fulfil his dream. 

Next day he came again to the Bridge, 
and fared no better. But he was a stubborn 
fellow, as we have seen, and at the end of 
this second day he resolved to make one 
more trial ; for, said he to himself, the 
third time may be lucky, and perhaps that 
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my dream came three times to me signifies 
that 1 mu^ come three times to the Bridge. 
And it mu^ have been so, for at the end of 
his third day of waiting a gentleman 
acco^ed him with these words : “ Your 
pardon, my good man—but tell me, why 
have you been hanging about here all day 
long ? My business has carried me pa^ 
this spot four times to-day, and here you 
are ^till, looking for all the world as 
though you’d loil something.” ‘‘ Thank¬ 
ing you kindly, sir,” said the tinker, glad 
of a chance to talk, ” I had a dream a night 
or two back, as the saying is, and the 
dream said I was to come along here and 
my fortune would be made. That’s what 
the dream said, sir, or as near as makes 
no matter.” But at the ^Iranger’s reply his 
face fell. “ Take my word for it, friend,” 
said the Granger, “ the only way to make 
a fortune is to work hard at your trade and 
pay respeft to your betters. As for dreams 
they’re nothing but a pack of nonsense—” 

* Well I never 1 ” interrupted the tinker 
eagerly, “them’s my own wife’s very 
words, sir. A pack of nonsense says she, 
and you ought to know better than to heed 
such ^tuff, she says, and you the father of 
^0 fine gals. That's what she said, sir. 
But would I li^en ? ” inquired the tinker 
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rhetorically. “Not me! Headstrong and 
foolish I was. Wouldn’t be reasoned 
with. Stubborn, sir, that’s me. And 
here’s a week of working time gone to 
wa^te, as you might say.” The Granger 
paid little attention to these remarks, for 
he was impatient of the interruption and 
anxious for the sound of his own voice, 
a music he dearly loved. “ Yes, friend, 
I’m a man of the world and I know a 
thing or two. No credit to me, for I’ve 
had the advantage of a genteel education. 
Why, if I had been disposed to put faith 
in dreams I should be a hundred miles 
from here at this moment, at a place called 
Swaffham, which you, I dare say, have 
never heard of.” “ Swaffham ! ’ The 
tinker almost shouted in his excitement. 
“ Did I hear you say Swaffham ? 

“ Yes,” returned the gentleman, “ it’s a 
little place in Norfolk, I’m told ; and for 
three consecutive nights this week I 
dreamed that if I went to this Swaffham, if 
you please,”—and he put a deal of 
scornful emphasis upon the name I 
should find buried in a certain garden, on 
the north side of the town, a che^ full of 
golden coins.” ” Did you now ? ” gasped 
the tinker, trembling. ” But luckily, 
concluded the stranger, with a complacent 
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smile, I’m not the kind of man to take 
rubbish like that to heart.” ” Lucky it is, 
sir,” said the tinker, “and lucky I’ll call 
it ! ” And, bidding the gentleman a 
respeftful farewell, he made all speed 
home and dug up the treasure and lived 
happily ever after. 

Men have made literature of their 
dreams—I mean their dreams in sleep ; 
but such literature is seldom of the firft 
order, though it may rank very high in 
the second order. James Thomson, of 
The City of 'Dreadful Night, muSt have 
been a great dreamer ; but he was not 
a great poet. Nor was Poe, whose work 
is saturated with the atmosphere of 
nightmare. A greater name than these 
is that of our English Opium Eater, De 
Quincey, who studied and eloquently 
recorded his dream sensations, telling us 
how, to his dreaming perception, build¬ 
ings and landscapes were ” exhibited in 
proportions so vast as the bodily eye is 
not fitted to receive. Space swelled, and 
was amplified to an extent of unutterable 
and self-repeating infinity ”. He speaks, 
too, of a vaft expansion of time ; ” Some¬ 
times I seemed to have lived for seventy 
or a hundred years in one night ; nay, 
sometimes had feelings representative of 
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a duration far beyond the limits of any 
human experience.” I do not know 
whether De Quincey was the fir^ to 
enunciate an idea—assumed throughout 
this essay—which is now, I believe, a part 
of orthodox scientific doctrine : that 
“ there is no such thing as ultimate 
forgetting: traces once impressed upon 
the memory are inde^ruftible ; a thou¬ 
sand accidents may and will interpose a 
veil between our present consciousness 
and the secret inscriptions on the mind. 
Accidents of the same sort will also rend 
away this veil. But alike, whether veiled 
or unveiled, the inscription remains for 
ever ; ju^ as the ^lars seem to withdraw 
before the common light of day, whereas, 
in faft, we all know that it is the light 
which is drawn over them as a veil, and 
that they are waiting to be revealed when¬ 
ever the obscuring daylight shall have 
withdrawn.” And who does not remem¬ 
ber this same dreamer’s vision of revelry 
in the times of King Charles the Fir^l ? 
” The ladies danced and looked as lovely 
as the Court of George IV. Yet even in 
my dream I knew that they had been in 
the grave for nearly two centuries. This 
pageant would suddenly dissolve. . . • 
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VIII 


Dreaming, as we are now I hope agreed, 
is a matter of more or less : a continuous 
process by day and by night. The more 
or less, the degree of deceivingness, is 
determined in the main by one’s own 
attitude. If we look inward we become 
aware of the dream, but we do not thereby 
create it, for it is going on all the while. 
We live always in two interpenetrating 
worlds, the world of sense and the world 
of thought : these two are rival claimants 
upon our attention, and it may be that the 
nice adjustment of their claims constitutes 
the chief problem we are set to solve. 
Dreaming is the great creative faculty ; 
but to drift rudderless upon a golden tide, 
though a pleasing occasional indulgence, 
as a permanent occupation is fit only for 
archangels and for those of us whose 
active life is virtually over or scarcely yet 
begun. 

I suggested a while ago that’we all live 
mentally in the paSl, but the observation 
is not perhaps of much practical signifi¬ 
cance, since the greater part of life is spent 
in contemplating that fiftion, wrought of 
paSt images, which we call the future. 
Only in old age does this contemplation 
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hesitate and perhaps altogether cease. 
The young men see visions, dramatizations 
of their hopes ; and the old men dream 
dreams in which their pa^ lives, coloured 
and enriched by the artistry of recollection, 
pass and pass again upon the screen. 
Whether we look mo^ behind us or before 
us muH vary, I think, with our expecta¬ 
tion of life ; the eyes ache for a long vifta, 
and we cannot, if we have any alternative, 
turn them towards a cul-de-sac whose end 
we may already see. By the time man 
nears his journey’s end, where yawns the 
unimaginable pit, he has completed the 
half-circle that in^finft impels him to 
describe, so that with his back to the 
future he may gaze along the way he has 
come : or rather along the way he seems 
to have come, for in fa6f, it may be, he has 
moved neither forwards nor backwards 
but has created in himself the illusion of 
movement by marking time with his feet 
while the ground has slipped under them. 
To Aand in the presence of great age is 
among the more tremendous exp>eriences 
of life. Old places, old buildings, even old 
ruins—these are not less but more alive 
for having endured so long and experi¬ 
enced so much ; their histories are 
expressed in a subtle effluence ; they echo 
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with the tread of vanished generations. 
This in our fancy, which is never more 
happy than when animating the inanimate. 
In regarding our own kind we need invoke 
no such fancy, for an aged man or woman, 
if the slow corrosion of mortality have not 
dulled the wits and drawn lu^lre from the 
eyes, is indeed the living repository of so 
much time, so rich a potential of memory, 
that all the books in the world could 
hardly accommodate its innumerable 
treasure. We all live under sentence of 
death, but those ancients among us for 
whom the execution of that sentence is 
visibly imminent are perhaps so busy 
counting their wealth, so deeply absorbed 
in reading and reading again the va^l ^fory 
that life has spun out of them, as to be all 
but unaware of the sound and shadow of 
the beating wings. Being so, they are 
already among the blessed. 

At the other extreme of human life we 
are for the moft part lapped the day long 
in sleep and dim dreams. What can they 
be, these dreams of the newborn child ? 
Does he dream of the breads that nourish 
him, of the exciting phenomena of sun¬ 
light and candle-flame, of large vague 
shapes and voices that pass in and out 
of his new life ; or does he in sleep 
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re-visit the ovum and re-experience—in a 
microcosm of a microcosm—the history 
of creative evolution ? We do not know; 
“ not poppy, nor mandragora, nor all 
the drowsy syrups of the world ”, shall 
ever restore to us the dreams we 
dreamed in our first week of po^l-natal 
life. But we do know that the child 
takes a growing interest and pleasure in 
piecing together into a coherent whole 
the impressions that reach his waking 
consciousness. In every child the universe 
is born again ; the firll cry is his recog¬ 
nition of that prodigious birth. For him 
grass has never been green before, the 
sunlight is newly minted gold, and it is 
his own mind that moulds—after a period 
of experimental fingering—the final 
shapes of things. The world is plastic 
under his touch ; for discovery, since it 
consists in forming mental images of the 
things discovered, is after all a kind of 
creation. It is a creation, moreover, in 
which, by divination which is more than 
three parts persona! memory, the child s 
elders may share, looking on things, as he 
himself does, as if for the first time. To 
a child the world is fresh : bleeped in the 
colours of his own imagination, radiant 
with the bloom of his own youth. To a 
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child of but a few weeks, indeed, recently 
emerged from its purely animal phase, the 
entire universe is, as I have hinted, a kind 
of newborn baby. He watches it grow 
with an interest almost paternal. Every 
new objeft his eyes fa^en on, every fresh 
sensation his mind experiences, marks a 
ilage in the development of this lu^fy 
young universe which he has somehow 
acquired. It presents itself to him firft of 
all, I suppose, as a mother, or a nurse ; 
and then a father appears, apparently from 
nowhere, like the magical sprouting of a 
new limb. Gradually light and sound and 
colour impinge upon his consciousness ; 
sun, moon and ^ars come out ; and the 
little egoi^ chuckles delightedly at these 
symptoms of health in his offspring. It 
is as if the universe had cut its first tooth. 
Of the “ real ” universe we know 
nothing, except that there exi^l as many 
versions of it as there are perceptive minds. 
Each man lives alone in his private 
universe, a sy^em closed and confined 
within the ever widening circle of his 
consciousness ; ** we live, as we dream, 
apart Yet there are mitigations of this 
ultimate loneliness. “ United souls,” 
says Sir Thomas, ” are not satisfied with 
imbraces, but desire to be truly each 
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other ; which being impossible, their 
desires are infinite and proceed 

without a possibility of satisfadlion 
And elsewhere : “ Let us call to assize 
the loves of our parents, the affeftion of 
our wives and children, and they are all 
dumb shows and dreams, without reality, 
truth, or constancy Yet it is easy to 
make too much of this purely logical 
impediment to the marriage of true minds ; 
for that they desire each other at all 
suggeifs an already existing community 
between them. Like calls to like ; the 
vibration of identity subdues the logic of 
difference ; and it may be that the 
spirit’s isolation in the ego is no more than 
the la^t illusion that shall be conquered. 
Certain it is that love between human 
beings springs from a desire to be made 
free of another world than one’s own ; 
every meeting of true lovers is ecstatic 
with mutual discovery ; every passion is 
a passion for release, for that loss of 
one’s self by which alone one gains life. 
Romance and religion are of one kind ; 
and romance to the romantic, like faith 
to the religious, is the sub^ance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 

There are, then, these millions of 
universes, individual guesses at the 
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universe containing them all. And may 
it not be that this “ real ” universe, 
unknown to us except by inference, is 
itself dreamed into existence by a self- 
forgetful dreamer : one who is unaware 
of himself and his aftivity as we in dreams, 
while di^ributing our consciousness 
among the dramatis personae^ are unaware 
that they are each one a part of ourselves } 
We share his being (let us suppose) and 
have in fa£t no other. The dream in a 
dream is a familiar event for mo^l of us. 
I experienced one only the other night. 
I dreamed that I was parting from a friend 
at Charing Cross Station. He asked me 
to go to a certain point of the Strand and 
await him there. As I was moving away 
I passed a plain-clothes policeman who 
called to me to ^top. “ I’d like a word 
with you 1 I recognized his office 
because he wore a cuff that advertised it. 
He conduced me to an underground 
cloak room attached to the Nation, and 
there exchanged words with the attendant. 
I by this time was angry and protefting, 
but between these two men there appeared 
to be some sort of understanding, if not 
conspiracy. A confused sort of conflift 
began raging between us ; yet not one 
of us moved so much as a finger until 
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suddenly—and I knew it for a sign of my 
defeat—the railway man received some¬ 
thing of mine, my hat or my ^ick it may 
have been, from the hand of the police¬ 
man. Then, with a word to me to follow, 
the policeman turned on his heel and 
went out into open air. My legs carried 
me after him ; I was beaten, my will 
paralysed. We appeared to be walking 
round an extensive building. It was a 
grey misty melancholy night : I could 
see no sky, and the ground was black 
under me. My jailer—for now I knew 
him to be that or worse—kept always a 
yard or two ahead and walked at a prowl¬ 
ing pace. Our footsteps made a crunching 
sound. And now I noticed, with a sick 
sensation, that the colour of the man’s 
clothes had changed from light grey to 
khaki ; and I was appalled by the sense 
of being in a world of black magic, 
caprice, where anything might happen, 
particularly anything evil. And with this 
thought I became aware that if I were to 
quicken my pace and snatch at the coat of 
my tormentor, in order not to be left alone 
in this infinitely desolate region, my 
fingers would close upon emptiness ; and 
at the same time I noticed that the sound 
of our footsteps had ceased : we were 
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walking on soft billowy ground ... and 
in a little while I seemed to be walking on 
nothing at all. I awoke, to find myself 
lying almost feverish under a heavy load 
of bedclothes ; and, sitting up, I sor^d 
them out and flung some of them aside, 

I found in particular a doubly folded 
quilt, in which burden I seemed to 
recognize the cause of all the trouble. 
Then I woke again, in my real bed, and at 
once got up and wrote down my dream, 
very much as it appears here. Had I not 
written it down I should probably have 
forgotten it. But what if, while writing, I 
had once more waked up, and then again 
and again, each time slipping through a 
fancied barrier one degree nearer reality ? 
May it not be that what we have agreed 
to call waking existence is a sevenfold or a 
seventhousandfold dream, and that the 
history not only of ourselves, but of the 
Earth our Parish, will have occupied from 
firft to last no more than a moment in the 
mind of the Dreamer ? If this fancy be 
truth, all the differences that divide us into 
separate individuals, making many of one, 
are illusory, and we need no longer fear 
to die since we have never in fact been 
alive. And when the words of the 
Preacher are fulfilled for us. in the day 
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when the keepers of the house shall 
tremble, and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the almond 
tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper 
shall be a burden and desire shall fail, 
because man goeth to his long home : 
this will mean no more than that one of 
a myriad masks, one person of the multi¬ 
tudinous dream, has served its turn and 
passed into that oblivion which is, like 
our own forgetfulness, potential memory, 
And that the Dreamer may one day awake, 
and we, ceasing in that instant, may look 
through his eyes upon real life at la^l— 
this surely of all our human dreams is the 
mo^ dazzling that we can entertain. 
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